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fants* departments of public elementary schools, even after
they had been delivered from the worst effects of 'payment
by results/   There,   as  Adamson  says,   "Froebelianism
remained a misunderstood exotic."1 The main business of
such schools was still to teach the three *R*s/ 'Kinder-
garten' appeared on time-tables as a kind of extra subject,
alongside of the more orthodox ones, in otder to brighten
the curriculum and afford some relief. That, of course,
was very far from what Froebel intended. Writing early
in the present century, Raymont says: "We do him a very
questionable honour when we start children of four or five
along the uninviting paths that lead to mastery of the three
*R*s/ reserving a place in the time-table for exercises labelled
'Kindergarten'... When [the infant school and the private
kindergarten] place the stress on teaching rather than on
physical and moral culture, and when they are conducted
by persons unacquainted with the true principles of infant
training, their value resides chiefly in the fact that they keep
the children out of worse mischief."2 Nevertheless, Froebe-
lianism, even where it was misunderstood and misapplied,
brought something of value into the education of young
children. There were happy and progressive infant schools
even in the eighties of last century.  As the principles
which Froebel enunciated have been better understood,
more carefully developed, and more completely applied,
such schools have been multiplied.  Today our infant
schools form one of the most effective and encouraging
parts of the English educational system.

In 1886 a Royal Commission, with Sir Richard Cross
(afterwards Lord Cross) as chairman, was appointed to take
stock of the working of elementary education since the
1870 Act. In 1888 it issued a majority and a minority
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